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FOR THE CASKET. 
THE BIRDS OF THOUGHT. 


BY MRS. SOPHIA H. OLIVER. 


There's a hallow’d grove in each human breast, 
Where the Birds of Thought have built their nest— 
Like the restless tide in its ebb and flow, 
Their wings of light ever come and go; 
Mysterious as the spirit wind 
That pours a wild, melodious strain, 2 
In lofty numbers unconfn’d, 
Over sounding sea, and flowery plain— 
And whose light feet, and form unseen 
Bend low the grass on the verdant green. 


The Birds of Thought—I see them start 
At blush of dawn, from my own tree heart, 
They 


To seek the fount of eternal day; 


y poise their wings—then mount away 


And bring me thence on their pinions bright— 
Caught from the seraph choir above, 
(Who bathe their plumes in heaven's own light) 
Delicious notes of peace and love— 
A healing 


balu—a magic power— 


To light with joy each mouruful hour. 


And when sweet evening’s geutle eyes 
Are smiling from the purple skies, 
And night's fair swan, the moon, sails free 
Along the blue ethereal sea, 
Those wild birds leave my 


And soar along from star to star, 


bosom’s cell 


And hear extatic music swell 
From many a solar orb afar— 
Whose radiant groves are all untrod 


Save by the glorious sons of God! 


When sorrow bends with weeping eyes 
Beside the grave where Friendship lies, 
Thought’s sad birds wear the rayen’s plume, 
~And mournful brood above the tomb. 

But when the daughter of the skies— 
~~ Religion—points to realis on high, 
On Faith’s strong gale behold them rise, 
2 And soar along the upper sky, 
To that fair clime—that radiant shore, 
Where pain and grief are felt no more. | 





When Love and Hope, a duet sing, 
Those sweet birds wear a gilded wing, 
Bright as the gems of glorious dye 
That paint the lovely evening sky: 
For ah! within each heart a stream 
Of never-failing water lies, 
Reflecting every cloud and beam, 
That strays along life’s changing skies— 
And from that fount the Birds of Thought, 
Haye all their rain-bow colors caught. 





VIRTUE. 

The creations of the sculptor may moulder into dust; the 
wealth of the bard wither; the throne of the conqueror may 
be be shivered, by an Opposing power, into atoms; the fame 
of the warrior may no longer be hymned by the recording 
minstrel; the hope of the youth may be disappointed ; but 
that which hallows the cottage and sheds a glory around the 
palace—v IRTUE—shall never decay. It is celebrated by the 
angels of God—it is written on the pillars of heaven, and re- 
flected down to earth. 
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HEL LENA ASHTON. 

BY EMERSON BENNETT, AUTHOR OF THE “UNKNOWN COUN- 
TESS,” “SECRET ROBBER,” “LEAGUE OF THE MIAMI,” ETC. 
CHAPTER I 

Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither with the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set,—but all-— 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, oh! Death! 
[ HEMANS, 
It was a clear, beautiful evening in the summer of 1835. The 
sun, ere he sunk behind the western hill. threw his golden 





rays upon the domes and spires of Cincinnati; lingering there 
| for a while, as if to lend to the beautiful city a fairy-like en- 
|chantment. Nota cloud dotted the heavens; all was calm 
ine serene. Nota zeph) r stirred a ripple on the placid bo- 


som of ‘*La belle rivaire,” which, like a broad silver belt wound 


st? along the southern base of the lovely city, in which were mir- 


rored a thousand pleasing objects. ‘Thousands of happy faces 
might be seen moving along the main thoroughfares of the 
city, their hearts expanding, and their souls drinking in the 


gladness of the scene. 


Here were those on whose visages 
time and care had stamped their furrowed marks, their fea- 
tures now wreathed in smiles as the soft, balmy air seemed to 
give them back the pristine days of youth. There the young, 
to care unknown, went dancing on, Defore whose happy faces 
still hung the enchanting veil of Hope. 

Belles, and beax, the silly, idle, worshippers of Fashion, 
flaunted on, with their light laugh, and still lighter gossip.— 
All seemed, in their way, to be enjoying the mild, luxuriant 
breath of heaven. How few among them thought of ihe 
death-bed! How few among them were, at this time, prepared 
to contemplate their final decay; when the body that now 
moved and acted obedient to their will, should change to the 
With the rose of health 
upon our cheeks, how few, how very few of us think of death! 


cold, forbidding aspect of corruption. 


the city, running parallel to the river, and west of Main street, 
stood, at this period, an elegant building, to which we must 
now Call the reader's attention. Every thing about it seemed 
to bespeak an air of easy indepeneence, and many a one as 
| they passed, cast a wistful glance on its beautiful exterior, and 





sighed as they contrasted it with their own more humble 
abode. The building itself was three stories in height—enter- 
ed by large stone steps—with a neat yard in front—fenced in 
with iron railings. In this respect it differed not materially 


But, notwithstanding, there was an inde- 





| from its neighbors. 





[ aeripedle something abont its general appearance, that inva- 
riably arrested the gaze of the passer, and spoke volumes for 
the refined taste of the owner. Within, as without, it was 
tasty in its appearance, and richly furnished; bat here we will 
not dwell, for to us is assigned a far more solemn task. 

In aspacious apartment of this building, on the second floor, 
lying on a bed, around which hung the gorgeous curtains of 
wealth, was a man, apparently abont fifty years of age. His 
features, now pale and thin, had once been striking and manly. 
His forehead was broad and high; his eye still bright, and 
cheerful in expression—though sickness had already wasted 
away his frame to almost a skeleton. 
pression of his features 


There was, in the ex- 
, a look of benevolence, combined with 
calm resignation, that told a conscience at peace with himself 
and with his God. Near his bed stood his physician, with the 
curtain drawn somewhat aside, anxiously watching the breath- 
ing of the patient, who had sunk into a quiet slumber. At a 
table, some few feet trom the physican, sat a man of genteel 
appearance, dressed in black, engaged in writing. Against 
the wall stood an elegant sofa, on which, half reclining, in an 
easy, graceful attitude, was a young lady, apparently about 
eighteen years of age. Her features. were fair, regular and 
very expressive—though, at the present time, there hung over 
them the dark veil of gloom—while her eyes exhibited traces 
of recent weeping. Her hair was dark and glossy, but combed 
smooth, and neatly arranged in the fashionable order of the 





‘CINCINNATI, OHIO, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15, 1846. 


In one of the Jargest and most fashionable thoroughfares of 





NUMBER 1. 


Fa A band menial around her head, across a fair, high fore- 
head, on which brilliantly sparkled a diamond of much value. 

Her eyes were blue, full and speaking—surmounted by fine, 
delicately pencilled, arching brows. Her nose was straight, 
well chisselled, theugh the lower extremity bore a little on 
the acquiline, Her mouth was small, well shaped, but for a 
certain expression it sometimes conveyed, of haughty pride. 
Her skin was clear, beautifully so, which, combined with the 
richness of her dress, meade her appearance what might be 
termed dazzlingly beautiful. 

Standing beside a window which opened to the west, a short 
distance from the lady, his head inclined towards his breast, 
in an attitude of deep, serious musing, was a young man, 
whose age might be twenty. In the expression of his fea- 
tures, which were pale and care-worn, as if from study and 
anxiety, there was a nobleness of look and thought, which is 
never seen in individuals of ordinary minds. His features 
were not handsome, and yet so marked in intellectual expres- 
sion, that, as you gazed thereon, you felt an indescribable 
something attracting you to him, and at once felt an interest 
in his fate. His hair was brown, carefully brushed up abovea 
full, well shaped forehead. His e¢es were hazel colored, 
bright and animating in expression, of that keen, piercing na- 
ture that seem, when concentrated apon an individual, to read 
the very soul. In the shape of his features generally, there 
was nothing remarkable, except that each expression stamped 
him an upright, honest MAN—and one whose soul was far above 
the gravelling, petty ills, which make up the lives of the mass. 
You felt, in his every look, his wasa sptrit not easily crushed ; 
and one that, like the sturdy oak, would nobly stand, and 
boldly defy the storms of fate. His dress was exceedingly 
plain, negligent in arrangement, and forcibly contrasting with 
that of the lady just described. 

The apartment, as before remarked, was spacious; and, al- 
so, richly furnished. On the floor was a beautiful carpet, on 
which stood chairs, sofas, two round- -topped tables, and all the 
requisites of refined elegance. Around the walls hung sever- 
al portraits, and the windows were screened from view by 
splendid hanging curtains, through which came the light with 
a mellow, pleasing effect. 
unbroken. 


For a few minutes the silence was 
The Doctor still kept his position by the patient, 
watching him, with that intensity, that told that life and death 
were hanging on the issue. Suddenly he started—passed his 
hand across the forehead of the invalid—then his breast— 
felt his pulse—and turned away from the bed with a look 
wherein bope was extinct. 

“Must he die?” enquired the lady, in alow tone, while a 
look of mournful anguish passed across her fair features. 

“God only knows!” replied the Doctor, solemnly, wiping 
the perspiration from his face. 

“Can you—Oh! can you not give me hope, Doctor?” asked 
she, in trembling tones, 

“W hile there is life, there is hope,” returned the Doctor. 

“But you evade the question! Oh, God! I s¢e—I see!— 
he must die!” and burying her face in her handkerchief, she 
wept convulsively, 

“Hush!” said the Doctor, “you will disturb him; see! he 
wakes.” 

As he spoke, the sick man turned, opened his eyes, and 
gazed slowly around the apartment—seemingly taking in each 
object distinctly. At length his eyes rested on the lady. “Hel- 
lena,” said he,in a feeble voice, “Hellena, my child, come 
hither,” 

“Fath-er!’ exclaimed she, her voice choked with emotion, 
and, approaching, she sunk into a seat by his side. 

“Give me your hand, Hellena. You have been weeping, my 
child. Why do you weep? Tell me,” continued he, as, for 
the moment, her emotion go oyer¢ame her she was unable to 
answer—“tell me, daughter ;” and his voice trembled with the 
tenderness of its tones. 

“Do you ask me, father?” continued she, impulsively tising; 
—throwing her arms around his neck-~and implanting a kiss 
on his pale, deatb-like forehead; “do you ask me? Can I do 
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less than weep when you—you—Oh, God! when you are dy- 
ing?” and again she burst forth in an agony of grief. 

“Calm thyself, Hellena—calm thyself;” suid he, evidently 
much agitated. “All must die, sooner or later, my child. We 
fix not our destinies, it only becomes us to fulfil them, nobly. 
What are a few years, more or less? ‘tis death at last. Tknow 
Iam dying, Hellena; I know that a few hours hence I shall 
have done with the cares and perplexities of life; but do not 
weep, my child, for that unmans me; and I would meet death 
calmly, as one who is at peace with his God and his fellow- 
man. Doctor,” continued he, addressing him, ‘how long 
have I to live?” 

“Years, perchance, ’—returned the Doctor, evasively 

“Nay, Doctor, why this evasion? I ask you, solemnly, as 
one who must soon stand before the bar of God—how long 
can I survive?” 

“Then, solemnly, I will answer. 
worst?” 


Are you prepared for the 


“Lam.” 
Approaching the window, the Doctor drew aside the cur- 
tain. A pale, yellow light followed the movement, and seemed 
Hellena 
sprang up, and the attention of all was breathlessly fixed on 
the motions of the Doctor. 


to caston each object a startling, deathly hue. 


“Do you see the reflection of the 
sun on yonder steeple?” enquired he. 

“I do,” answered the itvalid. 

“Ere that spire is shrouded with the pall of night, you will 
be a corpse " returned the Doctor, solemuly. 

“So soon?” exclaimed the patient; a slight flush tinging his 
pale, sunken.cheeks, while Hellena, with a heart-rending cry 
of anguish, again buried her face upon his breast. 
Well, be it so. Nerve yourself 
for the worst. Ihave much to say; I feel I am failing, rapid- 
ly. Look up, and listen, my child.” Obeying his injunctions, 
Hellena re-seated herself, and he continued. 


“So soon? 
Hellena, my child, look up. 


“A few minutes 
hence, Hellena—for I know the Doctor's words are true,—a 


few minutes hence, and you will be’’—he paused as if to gain | 


strength, and then went on—*you will be an orphan. Start 


not, weep not, but strive to bear it nobly. When I am deed, 


Hellena, let my body be placed beside your mvuther, so that in | 


death, as in life, we be not divided. You will then, my child, 
be without a parent's council; you will have no one te watch 
over you, as only a parent can; but, I trust, sincerely trust, 
you will be guided by virtue, Stady her well, my daughter; 
and, in all you do, adopt her precepts. 
ware of the world! Remember, these are the dying words of 
your father. Wealth will be yours, for you will stand heir, 
only heir, to my possessions. 
there exists another.will, methinks, which was made previous 
to my marriage with your mother, in favor of a distant rela- 


tive, and which, if memory serves me right, has never been 


destroyed. Strange I should have forgotten it antil now.— | 


{t may not do harm. Still 1 would rather it were destroyed. 
It will be found in—in—” here the invalid’s mind seemed to 
wander, and he broke out into expressions entirely foreign to 
the subject. 


“He is failing rapidly,” said the Doctor—he can hold out | 
but a few minutes, at the most. 


” 





For a moment the sick man lay perfectly quiet—his breath- 
ing ceased—and the Doctor was about to pronounce him dead ; 
when, suddenly, he started up in bed—put his hand to his 
head, as if to collect his ideas—and again went on. 


“Yes, my child, you will be wealthy, and will no doubt be 
envied for your possessions; but, beware, my child, lest it 
prove a curse rather than a blessing. Again IT caution you, 
Hellena, beware of the world! 
he sunk back on the bed, completely exhausted. 


Ah! I—I—am failing,”—and 
Partly re- 


’ 


covering again, he murmured, “Lawrence.” The young man 
before described, and who, with the others, had stood gazing 
mourafully upon the scene, immediately stepped forward and 
took his hand. 
voice, scarcely audible, “I wish you to watch orer, and if 
needs be, protect Hellena when I am gone; will you?” re- 
peated he, eagerly —gazing earnestly upon the youth. 


“Lawrence Granby,” continued he, in a feeble 


““[ will, 30 help me God!’ replied Lawrence, with emotion. 

“Thank—thank you, Lawrence. I knew—b knew you 
would doit. Yvouare an orphan yourself, Lawrence. You 
came to me poor—l pitied you—I took you in--[ gave you a 
home. Thank God! Lawrence Granby, you were worthy ; 
}—I--do not regret it. Hellena\” 

“Pather !’’ 

“Join hands with Lawrence. It is my dying wish that you 
will join in wedlock. God bless you! Favre-you-well!”" 

“But the will,” said ths bef 


. ‘ 


lawyer, re mentioned, as 


Beware, Hellena, be- | 


Yet stay, I had forgotten— | 


the 





one writing at the table—coming forward, suddenly—*the 
will, Mr. Ashton, what of that?” 

““Ay—ay—the will”—articulated the dying man, endeavor- 
7 


For a moment there was a breathless ‘silence. 


I—too late’’—he murmured, and sank back. 
The Doctor 


ing to rise. 


approached the bed—felt his pulse. 
“He is dead,” said he, and turned away with a sigh. 
“Dead!” repeated Hellena, starting, and looking wildly 

around—her features paling to an ashen-hue-—‘dead! is he 

Ah! no! he is not dead! 


then dead? Father! father! speak 


to me, again! ah! he is—he is dead!” and she threw herself 
upon the corpse, in a paroxism of grief—while Lawrence 
Granby knelt beside the bed——-buried his face in his hands, and 


wept like a child. 





CHAPTER II. 


“A mind within well skilled to hide 


| All but unconquerable pride.”"—{ Byron. 


Death, and its attendant consequences, are ever solemn mat- 
ters for the living. To stand by the side of a human being, 
and watch the final struggle of the spirit, with the moulder- 


ing bars of mortality; to know that a few minutes hence the 


thing; but when that being is a friend—a near, and dear rela- 
tive—-perchance a parent, a wife, achild, a brother, a sister— 


and who, among us, mourus not some of these—then, then it 





becomes trebly solemn. 
solemn rite of consigninge to dust 


| A week has passed—the 
| the mortal 


remains of the individual who closed his earthh 


| career in the preceding chapter, has transpired—and we must 

| now turn to the chief mourner of this mournful scene. 

| : 
Pale and careworn, Flellena Ashton’ might be seen seated, 

jor partly reclining on a sofa, ina large, splendid drawing 


room, of her own elegant mansion. 


Around 
Her feet pressed the softest and 


her were all the 


refined luxuries of wealth. 


Betore her wasa marbk 


richest of Turkey carpets. top ta- 
ble, covered with books, gilt hound, iu the most costly sty le 
Here lay a beautiful guitar, whose magic tones, when struck 
by her fairy-like fingers, would ring out sweet as the nightin- 
gale’s song. ‘There stood a splendid piano, on which lay piles 
of music-—compositions of the greatest masters. 
| 
| 


Around the 
At 


the windows hung curtains of the richest damask silk, while 


walls hung paintings, rich, old and masterly in execution. 


| the apartment was set out in tasteful order, with sofas, otto- 
| mans, etc., made of ebony, mahogany, &c., and covered with 
| crimson silk velvet. Splendid mirrors, standing against the 
| walls, gave softened and pleasing reflections of the gorgeous 
| furniture of this spacious apartment. It was night; and from 
la large chandalier, suspended from the ceiling, which, by the 
| way, was high and arching—a brilliant light fell over all, with 

a soit, delicious, enchanting effect. Every thing to please the 
eye—every thing to refine the mind—every thing to elevate 
the soul, seemed to be there; and Hellena Ashton sat alone, 


queen of all that met her gaze. 


And yet these gorgeous lux- 
uries could not ease an aching heart. Ashton was 


proud—proud of pomp—of riches—-of all that dazzles in the 


Hell a 


eyes of the world—and yet she would have given up all—ay, 
even luxury—for the meanest cot, could that have restored to 


her the parent, for whose loss she wept. 


Away with the idle gew-gaws of wealth, when the heart is | 


sad! 

Hellena, as before said, was partly reclining on a sofa. The 
Her features 
were pale, sorrowful in expression, and exhibited marks of se- 


light streamed full upon her fair countenance. 
vere grief. She was plainly, yet richly attired in black—un- 
adorned with any ornament; which, combined with the palor 
of her cheeks, and face, and the soft, melancholy shade of 
grief pictured there—gave her a refined loveliness foreign to 
her natural appearance. 

We say foreign to her natural appearance, for, although 
naturally beautiful, hers was a beauty which would please the 
eye, rather than captivate the heart. The form of her fea- 
tures, their exquisite symmetry, their lofty, or rather haughty, 
expression of pride—the clear, pearl-like texture of her skin 
-—together with a splendid, queen-like form—a noble, grace- 
ful movement, and a clear, bright, animating, flashing eye— 





were better calculated to dazzle in the public gaze, as the 
belle of a gay assemblage, than, by their refined loveliness, 
captivate asingle heart in seclusion. Such was the NATURAL 
appearance of Hellena Ashton; but now, the haughty look 
was changed to one of humble grief—the proud, flashing eye, 
shotsoftened, mellowed gleams, aud Hellena Ashton looked 
lovely. Yet was her heart--the seat of pride—was that 
changed? We fear not. 





in her hand she held a book; it was opened to "Campbell's 











yet the absent gaze told the mind had 
wandered to other scenes of imagination. 








Pleasures of Hope ;” 


“Strange,” said she, half aloud, “the wish of my father.— 
Marry Lawrence Granby! And yet,” she contined, after a 
pause, “wherefore strange? [she pot noble, upright, honest? 
Has he not a mind well stored with knowledge? Is there not 
genius in his dark, flashing eve? Is he not, in every sense, a 
man well calculated to make me happy?) But then—but 
then’—continued she, slowly, as if pondering, “18 HE Nov 
What would the world say, should IT wed one, in sta- 
tion—as far as wealth is concerned—so far beneath me? Yet 
why shoul! I care forthe worl!” My father charged me to 
Ah! well he knew my proud spirit. 
Lawrence --'tis a pleasing nane—-there is music in it. 


POOR! 


beware of the world. 


I nev- 
I never dreamed of him other than 
a frrend—an humble friend; and yet—and yet—-I somehow 


er thought of Lawrence 


| tcelaninterestin his fate. Strange I have never thought ot 


| this belore. 


soul will have passe d, gone--gone forever—is truly a solemn | 


Twoullhe were rich. I think I could love him 


ii he were rich. Ab, me, my heart is sad,’ and she hove a 
sich 
igh. 


At this moment the door opened, and the subject of her 


musing—Lawrence Grauby—-entered. His features were pale 
paler even, than when first introduced to the reader. There 


was, however, a sublimity of thought in their expression; 


| thouch the hollow cheek, and the sunken eye, told that in- 


{ 
| 
| 








ward grief had rent his very soul. He was dressed in black; 


plain, yet neat; and he advanced into the room witha carriage 
erect, aud a step firm. 

“Lawrence!” uttered Hellena, half unconsciously, rising 
from her seat, while a sieht flush passed, like a shadow, across 
her pule features. 

“Tbeg a thousand pardons, Miss Ashton, for thus intruding 
myself, unannounced, into ycur presence,” said Lawrence, in 
a sott, clear, musical voice; “but I have somewhat to say to 
you, and have sought, until now, in vain, for an opportunity. 
I pray you be seate d, Miss Ashton.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 9.) 
FOR THE CASKET. 
SPRING. 


BY L. A. HINE. 


This title is more commonly prefixed to poetry than prose; 
but it requires another, and more gifted than J, to sing the 
spirit ofthe theme. To look on nature with a comprehensive 
sight—to read her Divine Revelations, and to feel the strong 
pulsations of her heart is permitted to but few. Man is en- 
dowed with a double sight,—a phy sical, by which he is made 
acquainted with material things—a spiritual, by which he is 
conducted from the seen to the unseen, and introduced to that 
superior life, into that inner sanctuary, where light and beau- 
ty, love and joy awake the soul to rapture. The eye of the 
body acts by the light of the sun, but the vision of the spirit is 
produced by the light of the soul. The former is perfect in 
infancy and grows dimmer as the years roll round; but the, 
latter, though perfect in its endowment, depends upon the 
conduct of man for the clearness and expansion of its vision. 
He who reaches upward toward the True and the Good, will 
not only behold creation spread out before him with all her 
objects of varied qualities, but he will also discover the inter- 
nal and profound meaning of every thing around, which the 
unaspiring regard as dead,matter. For the development of 
this spiritual perception, the world is filled with an infinitude 


of diversified beauty adapted to all capacities, to all natural 


The ocean 
of solemn grandeur, the rivers, the cataracts, and the murmur- 
ing brooks—the lofty mountains, the ragged cliffs, the gentle 
undulations, and the level plains—the fish of the sea, the 
fowls of the air and the beasts of the field—the monarch of 
the forest, the sapling of the valley, and the flowers of the 


fieli—all the developments of nature, to an infinite extent, 


tastes, and presenting a frequent change of scene. 


and each with an infinite variety, minister to the spiritual pro- 
gress of man. Nay, more—God, in his magnificent plan, has 
ordained a steady revolution of changes—a frequent shifting 
of the scenes. Hence the seasons that change the whole as- 
pect of nature, divert the meditations of the mind and replen- 
ish the table of the soul’s communion. We have Spring, Sum- 
mer, Autumn and Winter—said to be emblematical of gay 
buoyant youth, calm and industrious manhood, serious and 
contemplative old age, and of gloomy dotage. The seasons, 
as well as every object of nature are typical of some senti- 
ment, emotion or affection of the mind,—they appeal to, and 
call them into action; but the character of the thoughts elicit- 
ed, and of the feelings inspired, depends upon the condition of 
our intellectual and spiritual being. 
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Bat away with philosophy, when the beautiful and joyful 
Spring appears. Let the falling Autumn, when nature puts on 
her sombre robe, and the stormy winter, when she has locked 
all that is fanciful and variegated from our view, be devoted to 
sober philosophy. 

Nature has just stripped the mantle of winter from the face 
of all things, and the sun looks down with warm and mellow 
radiance. The heat and the gentle showers re-animate the 
productive power of the soil, and the seed that has reposed in 
its bosom, germinates and unfolds itself to beautify the earth 
and minister to the wants of living organisms. How changed 
the aspect of all things!—A carpet of verdure spreads itself 
upon the hills and the plains, and smiles in pleasantness upon 
all that walk or repose upon its fresh and tender folds. The 
trees among whose naked limbs the winds have piped their 
shrillest whistle, now clothe themselves with rich and orna- 
mental foliage. which laughs in the face of the sun,—spreads 
its fragrance on the breeze, and modifies its tones to a sooth- 
ing sweetness. The birds, those blissful choristers of nature, 
joyfully leap the bounds of their winter retreat and come on 
vaulting wing to celebrate with their thrilling accents the 
The beasts of the field 
seem to acquire new life, to awake with new hope. and ap- 


loveliness of creation’s springtime. 


preciate the change of the prospect. All things, whether ani- 





mate or inanimate, have an eloquent utterance intelligible to 
all spiritual beings, were they of sufficient devotion of soul | 
ta enjoy that higher existence, that upper life, which is the | 


distinct sphere of man. How emphatically eloquent is Spring! 
She unrobes to our view all that can please the ear, charm the 
She 
speaks the language of youth, and innocence, and hope from 


eye, delight the fancy, or stir the rapture of the spirit. 


every object of creation. The high, the low, the rich the 
poor, drink the water of gladness she proffers and are anima- 
ted with new life. 


to the pvor. 


Yes, especially is she a ministering angel 
They who struggle with grim adversity, whose 


lot in life has reconciled them to an humble and stinted con- | 
ditio, most fully appreciate the returning spring. Enter that | 


ragged cot, where father, mother. sons an daughters have 


severely felt the pressure of winter’s icy hand; with scanty 


fare and clothing they have long shivered over a few dying | 
embers nearly disheartened and almost resigned to their bit- 
ter extremity. At times the care-worn parents felt like re- 
clining on their last couch, and welcoming death as the bear- | 
er of their spirits to a happier clime; but then, the destitute | 
condition of their little ones stared them in the face, and a | 


pang was seen in every feature. ‘Oh, what will become of 


” 


our poor and helpless children!” was their exclamation, as they 
looked upon their tattered garments, placed the last faggot on 
the fire, and divided among them the last morsel of bread.— 
But now “hope, the charmer,” has entered that dreary abode; 
Spring has come and dispelled their sorrow. The song of | 
gladness and the laugh of glee is now heard, and joy seems to | 
dance around their humble hearth. Beautiful Spring! thou 
art full of benevolence, and the poor confidently trust in thee! 


All things, then, are full of life and gladness. Who would 
mar the beauty of a single object, or disturb the felicity of a 
single living thing? Alas! such are to be found. Behold that 
sturdy youth, his young spirits are bounding with animation. 
He hears the music of tuneful nature, but feels not the senti- 
ment of the song. The sound of worship comes to his ear | 
from the forest, but he knows not its meaning. ‘Now for | 
sport” he says, and straightway whistles for his faithful dog, | 
or puts his gun in order and darts to the wood. See him steal | 
his way among the trees like a thief at night, fearful of the | 
least rustling. Ah, what now rivets his attention? See that | 
beautiful squirrel seated on the branch of an oak in silent but 
fervent adoration of Nature, unaware of danger. Who so| 
base as to disfigure his comely form? The thoughtless youth 
has attained a suitable position—--his gun is levelled—it flash- 
es—the ball has sped on itserrand of death. With triumph 
pictured on his countenance behold him contemplate his fatal 
deed. Ah, way-ward youth, this may be sport to you but it 
is death to those whose life is dear to them. You exult in 
your triumph but you have disturbed the harmony of nature. 

Spring is the mother of the flowers. To crown the beauty 
of the season, these blessed emblems of all that is lovely, 
bright and virtuous, unfold their tender petals to adorn the 
earth with nature’s own pencilling, and spread upon the 
breeze a delightful sweetness. 





Who does not feel revived in 
spirit when he gazes upon the flowers? They speak to our 
souls with a voice of melody. Their eloquence persuades us 
to a loftier spirituality, to a higher benevolence and purity. 
But let us cease writing of the spring-time and unite in an 
anthem of praise and thanksgiving for her bountiful profusion. 
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We confess we fee! a diffidence in coming before the public, 
We 
feel there is a responsible Cuty resting wpon us—that the eye 
of the critic will scar. our veges tur good. or evil intent; we 
hope the former—we teat the latter. 


in an undertaking whereir +o icany have already failed. 


To justly fultl the p»rt we have assigned to ourself, is, we 
are fully aware, a task ot ro ordinary kind; and when we se- 
riously ponder upon it—upon our own humble capacities to 
attain the end—we tremble for the result. 


We have friends, and warm ones, who will rejoice in our 
success—will regret our failure; who will take us by the hand 
and bid us God-speed ; but these are our PERSONAL FRIENDS, 
not the PUBLIC—though we hope we may be friends with the 
latter. 


to all classes; and we take pleasure in saying we shall be as- 


We shall strive to make our paper an interesting one 


sisted by some of the best Literary writers of the day. 

We shall endeavor, as far as in us lies, to give our paper a 
high, moral, and literary tone; and we pledge ourself to ab- 
jure each, and every thing, tending to injure the feelings of 
any party, sect, or private individual, of society. 

We believe there is talent in the West, as well as in the 
East; we not only believe, but we know it; and we believe the 
people are, also, awakening to the importance of learning, and 


lite rary acquireme nts. 


Wealso believe, the Great Author of all being never de- 


| signed man, and placed him upon the earth, with talents to 


throw aside, and bring himself to a level with the brute; they 
were designed for a higher—a nobler end. 

We cultivate our lands for the food, necessary to our ani- 
mal existence—we should cultivate our thoughts for the food, 
necessary to our spiritual. 

The happiness—the true enjoyment of mankind—is at- 
tained by knowledge; and the more we know, in the same ra 
tio, the more we enjoy—from the fact, that we have a more 
extended field of observation, and appreciation. 


Take the untutored child of Nature, place him in the broad 
field of the world—bid him cast his eye over the mighty ex- 
panse, and what does he behold? Mountains, lifting their 
heads, in solemn grandeur, far into the etherial blue of hea- 
ven; Forests, stretching far—far away, in Elysian beauty ; 
Valleys, resting in the loveliness of beautiful repose ; Streams, 
gliding on with their ceaseless tide of silvery waters—and 
what are his thoughts? what are his meditations on those stu- 
pendous creations? He sees them all; he thinks, perchance, 
they are beautiful; what more can he think? what farther train 
of reasoning belongs to him? He gazes on them fora time; 
but he soon grows weary of their sameness, and turns away to 


find his enjoyment in a lower order of things—in something 


partaking more of the animal. 


Is it so with the child of Science—the child of Knowledge? 


No! far, far from it! 


penetrate! 
nation of matter, from the liquids of Chaos. 


zes upon the forests—the valleys—-the streams—and he sees 


most forgets the world—the things around him—and. wher 
he turns away, he turns away a happier—a holier man. 


duty we owe to God! to ourselves—and to our fellow man! 





{> Will some of our Western writers favor us with some 








He beholds in every mountain, some 
great convulsion of nature, when “earth was to her centre 
shaken ;”’ he discovers in every stone, up thrown, some testi- 
monial of that region of the globe the eye has been unable to 
He sees in it the first grand process of the combi- 
It is not, for him, 
the glance of the moment; it is the study of years! He ga- 


in each the same grand sublime Order; and his mind is lifted 
up; and he soars, in imagination, to the fountain-head—to the 
Creator; his mind revels there, in beautiful imagery; he al- 


If, then, enjoyment is enhanced by knowledge, why not 
seize upon that which lies within the grasp of all who seek it? 
We have but one life to live, why not live that well? Itisa 


thing in the way of tales? We shall also be happy ta receive 
good contributions, on all subjects. 


OUR PAPER. 

The contents ofour paper this week will, we flatter our 
selves, be found highly interesting. 
On the first page the reader will find a beautiful gem from 
the pen of that gifted poetess, Mrs. SopHia H. OLIveER, en- 
titled “Birds of Thought.” We trust, ere long, we shall be 
able to give many more such from the same source. 
“GENIUS,” by Rosa, of Lexington, Ky., is also beautiful.— 
May she long continue to favor us with her contributions. 
“ISSALINE,” by C. B. GruiesPre, Esq., is a touching little 
effusion. Weshall be glad to hear from him again. 
“SPRING,” by L. A, Hine, Esq., is good. We take pleas- 
ure in stating that this talented writer has been engaged to 
contribute regularly to our pages. Mr. Hine’s writings pos- 
sess great vigor and morality. 
Those who wisha hearty laugh, we refer to that racy 
sketch, entitled “Dead open and shut,” by Tom HARRING- 
TON. Tom, by the way assures us “there is a few more left 
of the same sort.” Send them on. 
The above, with/much other original matter, and good se- 
lections, news, &c., will we are almost confident, satisfy the 
most fastidious. 
It will be seen that by our choice of type, we ere enabled 
to give nearly double the amount of reading matter of any 
other paper of its size in the country. Those who object to 
the fineness of the print, if there be such, will do well to bear 
this in mind, 

A STROLL. 
A few mornings since we took a stroll along the banks of the 
beautiful Ohio; a balmy breeze was sweeping softly past us 
with an invigorating effect, we heard the song of birds, in 


their merry strains, and marked the green blade clothing the 
earth with its velvet mantle, and felt that Spring, bright, glad- 
some Spring, was again at hand, and would soon be binding 
her charming rosy boquet on the brow of Summer. 

There ts, with us, no season of the year so full of nature’s 
sweet poetry, as when, after cold and storms, we see the bright 
sun rise as though he rejoiced to meet the earth with his 
morning smile—when leaf, and blade, and flower seem vieing 
with each other to spread their enchantments before us— 
when the musical warblers, just returned from the sunay 
south, are pouring forth their golden strains of melody—and 
every sound is a sound of rejoicing and praise. 

Seating ourself on an old log, half buried in the sands of the 
shore, we listened to the gentle ripple of the tiny waves as 
they lapped upon the strand; and as we did so, our mind, 
almost unconsciously wandered far away to friends in a dis- 
tant clime—to the scenes of our childhood; and, in fancy, we 
trod again the hills, and plains, and through the deep green- 
wood saw some silver streamlet wind its way, with all the 
laughing buoyancy of youth; and for the moment, we felt our 
pristine days had again returned. 

But, alas! reality awoke us to the truth, that all those 
scenes were past, were gone forever; that the present only 
was ours; and with a full determination to improve each pas- 
sing moment, we turned away. 





LITERARY. 

Wefind on our table several cheap publications of light 
literature, of the *Gieason School,” among which we notice 
“The Prince and the Queen,” “The Miser’s Daughter,” “The 
Odd-Fellow,” &c., &c. Of their literary merits, the less we 
say the better. The country is flooded with “trash” of all 
kinds—books wriiten expressly to SELL—perhaps to be READ; 
though the claims they have to the latter quality are some- 
times of a very doubiful nature. 

However, those who like them, we would recommend to 
call on C. R. CAMPBELL, who has just opened a Literary De- 
pot in Lawrenceburgh, on Short street, one door south of the 
Bank. We would state by the way, that this gentleman has 
a variety of other works ofa much higher order than those 
we have named, among which we notice “The Gem,” a Cin- 
cinnati publication, made up of beautiful selections. 
him a call. 


’ 


Give 


WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 
Long may’st thou live, and may thy path through life 
Be strewn with flowers, fresh culled from virtue’s field— 
Void of the thorns which spring from passion, strife, 
There may the weeds of vanity ne'er yield 
Their pois'nous fruits. Contentment be thy shield 
From lesser iils; from greater, look above 
To thy Creator, and when Death shall wield 
His mighty sceptre, be prepared to move 
From earth to Heaven, where all is light, and life, and love. 
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THE CASKET, 





Rando w Sketches, 


WRITTEN FOR THE CASKET. 
THE GAMBLER'S VICTIM. 
WARNING TO THOSE WHO PLAY FOR AMUSEMENT. 





OR, A 
BY J. H. GREEN. 


THE following incident isene which came under my own ob- 
servation, while ona traveling tour,and I have thought proper 
to detail it here, hoping it may prove a warning to all who are | 
in the habit of playing for amusement. I have avoided giv- | 
ing names, as [ do not wish to injure the feelings of any. It is | 
a plain, unvarnished statement of fact, and but one among 
the many sad realities of life it has been my lot to encounter. 

In one of the cities of Western New York, there was, some 
few years since, a happy family, consisting of the parents 
and four children, three of whom were sons, the fourtha 
daughter. The eldest son was a young man of Ingh prom-| 
ise. Amiable and gentlemanly in his deportmeut, and pos- 
sessing a cultivated mind, he moved in the first circles of s0- 
ciety, and gained friends wherever he went. 
ointed engineer on one of the public works in Western 
New York, with sincere regret, he left the home of bis boy- 
hood. His virtues and talents had secured hiw a highly re- 
spectable, as well as lucrative, situation. 


Having been ap- 


Everything siniled 
upon him; and his prospects in life were bright and flatter- 
ing. 

In a few months he returned to his native place, having add- 
ed to his good reputation by success in business. His aged 
and invalid father was often congratulated upon the posses- 
sion of such a son. 

That father’s health was such as to render it highly desira- 
ble that he, and the family, should have those services and at- 
tentions which none can render so wellas a faithful, affec- 
tionate son and brother. The young man listened to the 
cal! of duty, decided to remain at home, to gladen the last 
days of his parents, and to be the companion and guardian 
of his younger brothers. 

In his fondness and confidence, the father placed his earth}y 
all, amounting to several thousand dollars, in the possession 
of his son. The young man had, likewise, acquired some 
But he had 
contracted one habit, which was soon to destroy the happi- 
ness of that family. Had a stranger visited them, he would 
not, probably, have noticed anything to mar the peace and 
comfort of that domestic circle. 


thousands by his own diligence and enterprise. 


Everything looked as if 
years of happiness were in store, and you would have said, 
surely, the last days of these parents must be their best.— 
But no! beautiful as the opening flower appeared, there was a 
worm in the bud. The destroyer was already at work. 

In the circle of his friends and relatives, and in the parlor 
of his awn father’s house, this young man had learned to play 
cards for amusement. There, unconsciously, he acquired a 
relish for sports which led him, unawares, into the snare of the 
yambler. 

While on business in a city of Western New York, he 
was invited to join—what he supposed to be a party of honor- 
able geutlewan—in agame of whist. He had often played 
this in lis mother’s parlor, had seen no danger in it, so he con- 
sented. At first they played for wine, cigars &c. Betting 
for money being proposed, he declined. But, at length, by 
the earnest solicitation of one of his most intimate FRIENDS, 
he was prevailed upon to bet. At first he bet only twenty- 
lost—became excited—doubled his 
bet—lost—was still more excited—and continued to double 
his bets and to lose, till he had parted with some $80, when 
the game closed. Dissatisfied with himself, but wishing to 
retrieve his loss, he listened to the solicitations of a false 
friend, and went with him toa gambling house. 

The two young men were invited to play, and the game of 
Brag was introduced. 


five cents a corner. He 


Totally unacquainted with the game 
it was impossible for him to win. 
of several hundred dollars. 


That night he was fleeced 
Here began his career of gam- 
bling. His mind seemed to lose its balance. and to become 





the prey of unnaturatexcitement. The consciousness of hav- 
ing lost his good character—although as yet his father and 
friends knew nothing of his gaming—preyed upon him con- 
stantly ; but it only increased that feverish hope which always 
burns in the gambler’s breast. 

Night after night, was he lured to the card-table and fleeced 
of hismoney. He was fairly hunted down by a set of hard- 
ened villians; yet everything was done under the garb of 
trendship. Lest he should come to himself, and see things ia 


their true light, parties were formed, and theatre tickets ex- | 
t 


‘tended to him; for histwelf ery his friends: atid all i in a Way 
that concealed from his view the fatal snare; into which he 
had fallen. A few months sufficed toruin him. There he was 
—his property gone—his character gone—his peace of mind, 
his hopes for the future, all gone! 


dto the cursed vice, 


Everything had been 
Who can describe the horri- 
ble condition of his mind, as he 
How 
bring them down to the grave in sorrow! 

W ould t» God that I could close here! or that IF could add 


that from this period the young man began to reform, and 


sacrifice 
began to awake from his 


dream! could he meet his aged 


parents! He would 


But no! the 
When once the passion of gam- 


that he escaped from the snare of the gambler. 
snare was not yet broken. 





ing has fired the soul, it is alinost impossible to quench it, or 
even control it. Beware, 


FIRST STEP in this terrible 


oh! beware, how you take the 


career. 


Kt was, as I have said, while on a tour through Western 


New York, and while stopping in the city, where this young | 


man resided, that I learned the facts just related. 
strong desire to see 


Feeling a 


him, and having been introdaced to, 


one of his most intimate friends, I at tength 
gaining an interview. In company with this friend, I drove | 


to the house. 


the father had been carried to his grave. The mother, but 
two days previous to our visit 
broken hearts! 
nineteen or 


twenty, whose pale countenance, hectic flushed | 


cheek, and hollow voice, showed but two plainly what fatal | 
malady had fastened upon his vitals. He conducted us intoa 
sitting-room, but very plain, and wherever the eye 


something to 


neat, 
rested, it met remind us that we were in a 
mourning of no ordinary kind. My | 
friend enquired for the elder brother of the invalid. He was | 
told that he was in the garden, but would soon return.— 
While waiting, | saw a female form, clad in deep mourning i 
glide past the door several times. 


house of sorrow and 


The sight was enongh to lg 
melt the heart of the most hardened gambler. Such a Ieson | 


did that wasted form and grief-worn. countenance read me, 





concerning the effects of gambling, that I involuntary bless 
God that my own sainted mother had been laid 





in the grave 
long before her son became a gambler. 

The object of our visit soon made his appearance. His 
face was haggard and pale, and his thin, purple lips, quivered | 
from nervous excitement. Fixing his large, dark eye upon | 
his look of surprise asked why a stranger had | 
been brought to that sorrowful and desolate abode. 
introduced as **Mr. 


his friend, 


I was 
Reformed Gambler.” He 


said he was happy to form my acquaintance; but immediate- 


Green, the 


ly fixed his eye upon something in an adjoining room, and 

remained silent. His friend remarked that it was my desire | 

to have some conversation with him. 
“Conversation with me!” said he 

“Yes, he wishes to learn some particulars concerning some 


” 


gentlemen in our city. 





I then invited him to take a seatin the carriage and ride 
to the hotel. I felt | 
sad, for E saw that I had stirred up the deep fountain of | 
sorrow in his 


He consented, and we rode im silence. 


heart. On reaching my room, I handed him 
He dropped his head upon his hands, 
elbows upon his knees, and remained silent, 


then a deep, heavy sigh. 


a chair. resting his 


save now and 
T invited him to drink some wa- 
ter; but he said he was not thirsty. I told him it pained me 
to see him so melancholy ; F hoped he would cheer up. 


“Mr. 


disguise it. 


Green.” said he, 


“Fam melancholy, and [ cannot 


I am awretched man. I have wished to see 
you, sir, for nearly a year; but now I fear I cannot com- 
mand myself so as to tell you why.” 

He then dropped his head again and wept. At 
rose and walked across the room several 
asked me if I could tell playing 


backs. 


length he 
and then 
cards by looking on the 
He wished me to satisfy his 
l immediately sent for several packs 
and thoroughly convinced him that my statement was true. 
He then asked me if-a man betting upon the game of Faro 
could be cheated by the one who dealt for him. 
in the affirmative. 


times, 


I replied that I could. 
curiosity by doing so. 


I answered 
He then enquired if I could let him bet as 
he thought proper, and yet win all the important bets. I told 
him I could, and, at his request, proceeded to satisfy him by 
actual experiment. Having a Faro-box, checks, and lay-out, 
I spread them before him. Instantly an unnatural glow spread 
over his face, and, in the excitement of the moment, he seemed 


to forget the object for which these implements of gambling 


succeeded in| I 


| 
‘| 
| 


ai r ; | . 
It was a house of mourning. A more gloomy [never won a dalfer 
one I never entered. Only two weeks had elapsed since ts 


Both parents had died of | 
ment that ensu 
The door was opened by a young man of} 








were before us. He proposed a bet/uponthe jack —and lost. 





Then t upon the ace—and lost; thea upoo the sevens—and 
lost; then upon tens—and lost as usual, 

He looked me in the eye a few moments and then began to 
talk, partly to me, partly tohimself. 

“Is this adream, oris it a reality? Do I really behold a 
man trying to show me how easily I have been misled and 
what a fool I have been? No! not so; but how basely [ 
have been plundered; yes, plundere d—basely, but ingeuious- 
ly, plundered. My poor parents robbed, too, ay, 


murdered! 
and EF their murderer "” 


Here his voice failed him, and the tears coursed down his 
cheeks. As soon as he coul! command himself, he continued. 

“Oh, sir, 1am one of the most unhappy beings on earth! 
[have brought the gambler’s curse upon my saul; ay, and 
the curse of heaven, too. Oh God! what a wretch I am?— 
Who can tell the remorse that preys upon my mind!” 

I tried to console him, by saying that we all had an oppor- 
tunity to make amends for the injury we had done, by re- 
| forming, and laboring to expose and destroy this horrid 


‘Reforming! said he, “1 amt no gambler! God forbid that 
should ever Sees encouraged so despicable a practice. I, 


sir,am the GAMBLER’s victim! Mr. Green, believe me, | 
in my life; that is, L never left the card- 
Is not thata strange fact?” 


“No sir,” I replied, 


able a winner. 


“you are of that peculiar tempera- 
res tne gambler ¢ me, so long as means can 
be found wherewith to play.” 


“But,” said he, 


“[L have seen men, novices, like myself, win 
money, and that too, from the same persons who beat me at 
every setting.” 

“Very 


likely,” I remarked, for the professional gambler 


always understands bis business. Those whose tempera- 
ments require it, he permits to win, often, perhaps, lest they 
should lose confidenee, and begin to look at the matter in a 
reasonable light; temperament, his 
rreat study is to beat you from the start: wor ag to hunt you 
down—giving you no rest till your all is gone.” 


“I see it, I 


but with one of your 


see it now!” he exclaimed; ‘yes, you are right 
Yes, sir, I can scarcely believe that 
would treat me so; why, he is one of our Al- 
He often told me, when he invited me to accom- 

to E- R ’s room; that R. 
very honest sportsman, and scorned 
any man in the city. 


Mr. P.—_—— 
ro. I lost 





1y case, 
Mr. ——_——— 
dermen. 


pany him 





was a 
# mean act as much as 
One of the last games we played, 
me $300 to bet on the game of Fa- 
it all, and gave my note for the money in the 
gambling-room. I told him thought it very strange that 
I had no better nck, and that I could not win even a dollar. 
He replied that I was rather unlucky; but | was young and 
must not despair: 


loaned 


I might soon win enough at one time to 
nrake all amends, aod if Ff did not, why, it would be all 
the same a thousand years hence! {told him I had already 
lost my good character, and, if fortune should ever smile up- 
on me, I could never be respected. He said I was alto- 
gether mistaken, and that all that a gambler needed to 
make him respectable, was to have good luck and win.— 

Such,” continued the young man, “was the consolation I 
received from one of the ALDERMEN of our city. 
home. 


I} went 
It was but a few weeks before the death of my poor 
I went to bed, but sleep would not close my eyes.— 
Sad and dismal reflections, and awful forebodings filled my 
soul. A thousand thorns seemed to pierce my heart. Oh! 
I thought if I had millions, I would give them all, could I. 
by so doing, recall the time I had spent over the card-table. 
I had borrowed a large sum of money from friends who 
never played; L had borrowed and lost it, and had no means 
of repaying them. J had acted a base part toward them.-- 
But when they learned my circumstances, they were willing 
to make all due allowance for my course. 
credit it, 


father. 


Scarcely can ¥ 
but they still had confidence in me, and I contin- 
ued to abuse it, so strong was my cursed thirst for gambling. 
Oh! what torments I suffered that night. I wished I had 
never been born. There was my father’s house, the old 
homestead, I had squandered that—thrown it way—given it 
to base villians! All, all was gone! My father’s groans I 
could hear, and my mother’s sweet voice trying to soothe 
and console him. Alas!in vain; the poor old man was delir- 
I had deranged his mind—broken his heart! Oh? 
what pen, or speech can portray my feelings, then? There, 
too, were my younger brothers—how had I protected them 
—how proved their guarcian! The “slow moving finger 


tous! 


of corn” would be pointed at them, and the blasts of mis-~ 
fortune sweep over them, and all for me--for my base acts’ 
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| this half-dollar,” said he. 1 bet. and lost—bet again, and lost 
| —continued to double, and lose, till the five dollars were DEAD OPEN 


FOR THE CASKET. 
AND SHUT; 


PLAY IN 


Oh God! it was terrible, terrible to think of! I had no home 
—no place to lay my head—and 1 felt that I deserved none. 


I had ruined one of the best and happiest of families. I had | gone. 
| back my money. 


I then concluded to lose the remaining ten, or win 
I lost. 
He laughed, as though I had intended a joke. 

What to do, 1 
How could I meet that invalid brother? 


sien Ltold:hi | . (eer tee WAY THEY ARKANSAS. 
no friend to whom I dared to open my heart—no one to te uN aga Peet all EE BY TOM HARRINGTON. 
how heavily the voke of misfortune pressed upon me! Oh!) ™Y Own. 


bitter, bitter the thought! I had betrayed 
best No one can conceive the 


| 1 i I left the room with feelings indescribable. Few, who traveled much on the broad Mississippi at an ear- 
abused ani 


eee I must! ly day, but what have heard with dread the name of General 
new not. J » 

he Friends G ever rave. ‘ ar . : wir . q 

the friends Go ' cue taal in some way raise $15. Some eightéen mouths previous 1} William Montgomery, and none, but kuew of the landing 
»neuish and remorse l underwen iat night. 2 ~ 7 , » . —_— 

anguish and remot ae | had purchased a splendid sofa at $80. I went to the pawn- called “Montgomery's Point;” which, for its location, and pe- 


* * * » * * * * | broker and tried to sell it. He would give me nothing until | cular advantages, was hard to be excelled. Montgomery, 
After some weeks of intense mental agony, my father’ the sofa should be delivered. As [left the shop I met the | himself, was a shrewd, quick-witted, low-bred fellow, who, in 


gambler who first took me there. He said he would give me 
$15 for it. 1 


chamber. 


He was the 
terror of the South, to all who knew him, and as a sportsman, 
| gambler, &c., was as notorious as the celebrated Capt. Kidd 
for a pirate. 


died——ves, died a maniac! Oh God! what a fever fired my | roguish exploits, was seldom, if ever, equalled. 


. +2 S » af » Th = ¥ as j 3 e's 
It would have been a relief if I could have gone hastened home. The sofa was in mother’: 


Mental derangement can be nothing to that horrible 


brain! 


mad! I commenced removing it. She turned her ghast 


Sar 
indescribable remorse that seemed to burn my very soul, as ly countenance towards me, and in a feeble voice, said— 
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‘twere with flames of hell! I spoke to none, but suffered in | “What are you doing my son! I answered not a word, but 


silence. There was my mother wasting away, and my inva- continued removing it. She spokeagain. I answered harsh- 
lid brother. 

should Ido? 
the want of the little of that which T had thrown away.— 
What should Ido? 


and tormented me waking and sleeping. 


| 
* | 
ly—*None of your business!” It was the first unkind word | | 
Woull God I had 


She covered her face with her bony | 


For their sakes ] determined. to live; but what 


They were actually suffering from want--from | had ever given her. to been struck 


dumb ere. I uttered it! 
This thought haunted me like a ghost, | hands, and wept! 
What should I 


? Sometimes I almost resolved to come out and say I 


Unheeding this, I took the sofa to the 
He invited R 
L accepted the invitation. 


gambler. me to E— *s room to 











a vet atwenty dollar note changed. 


had sinned, but wished to return to the path of honest in- | After he had paid me, he proposed to play ; and, strange as 
I lost all! 
where I might earn something to support my mother and | ther resources. How could L meet tie eye of my 


| What should I do? 


Then I thought [I would drown myself. 


. . “On ! rg} ‘ fur 
dustry; and I thought I would humbly ask fora situation, | it may seew, I consented! Agais I had no fur- 


mother! 


brothers; but I never could nerve myself with sufficient forti- I thought IL would go and hang myself. 


tude. Manyatime while thinking of my situation, have I, During most of the 


unconsciously, betaken myself to the gambling-house, and | night, [ wandered about the city; death would have been 
$ c - | . ey aX at : ‘ es e: a. 
there stood and gazed upon the play, as much excited as if I) we lcome. ‘Towards morning I stole to my bed. I was sick 


were staking thousands, though I had nothing to stake. * .* | —-almost dead. 


“ & & & 


Soon wy sister came, and said that my moth- 


. . . } ; . lei > i sre > 
At lenghth I tol an intimate acquaintance some- | er was dying. I hastened to her bedside. There she lay 


mother—her 
SHE 


thing of my sufferings, and, also, that I wished to travel a lit- | 
He loaned 


Just after I received it I met the Alderman, of whom 


—my frail, wasted form, stretched upon the 


tle for my health, but had not the means. bed. WAS A corPSE! Oh! that day—Great God! 


#150, 


me 


I never shall forget it. When the hearse drove up to re- 


i have before spoken. He told me my plan was a wise one:| move her body to the silent tomb, I was little better than a 


said I had not nerve enough to play cards--my judgment was madman. Youcannot imagine my feelings—l cannot des- 


too poor, &c. Inthe meanwhile we were walking towards| cribe them. Oh! that we had never played cards in my 





iA R= ~s well-known gambling-room. We found | mother’s palor. It was there thatthe seeds of all this mis- 
R. at the door, smoking. He invited us to enter, and we | ery were sown. 
did so. Scarcely were we seated ere the game of Brag 


But, at length, being bantered | 
| 


was proposed. I objected. 


The Geveral was said to have many redeeming 


qualities in his gaming transactions, which might be classed as 
follows :— 


First. If he found a man naked, he clothed him. If he 


| was hungry, he fed him. 


Seconp. If he was thirsty and poor, he gave him to drink, 


| and advised him to leave for some more salubrious clime. 


And last, though not least, if he was thirsty and ricn, he 


made him drunk and then robbed him. 


H's notorious life was the occasion of all gamblers yielding 


| to his nefarious designs, who chanced to fall in with him; and 


| ‘ - * 

| whatever the General said, must of course be right, as none 
| 
} 


dared to gainsay him. 


It was about the time when his notoriety had attained its 


height, thata French gentleman, accompanied by a huge 


Yankee, arrived at the “Point,” on their way to the head wa- 


ters of the Arkansas river, and, as there was no other hotel in 
the place, put up with the General 


Application being made to him for conv eyance, he advised 
them to defer their journey same few days, as he thought the 
prospect of high water was in their favor. ‘Fhis proposition 
was by no means a welcome one to Jonathan, who had heard 
more than once, of the desperate character of their host; and 
he declared he would rather walk, and make a pack-harse of 


himself, than remain. ‘The Frenchman assured him, likewise, 


It was there I formed that cursed habit,| that HIS business was very urgent, that he must go, on foot 
which ruined a happy family—ruined my peace of mind for-| even, if there was no other conveyance, 


The General was 


ever. Through my whole career have I been misled, and | not pleased with the determined obstinacy of the two, but 


. . aw Br ho ar . ay! age nt, | could not well hit upon a plan whereby trl > 7 
and provoked by the Alderman, I consented; intending, how- | plundered, by men who professed to play for amusement, | a plan whereby to detxin them, with 


Alas! before I| 


ever, not to lose, at the most, but ten dollars. 


| neg f?? 
nrose from that table [ had lost every dollar! I returned |; MEN- 


home, and found my mother very ill; in need of some of the | Asthe young man concluded, he buried his face in his 


hands, and seemed much agitated. 


most common necessaries of life. LTknew not what todo. I 


Pee le ded to dispose of a beautiful overcoat: but how | Versation, I left him with feelings impossible to describe. | 
finally concluded to disy ° 

7 am happy to state, however, that he is now a reformed man— 
went to a gambler and told him necessity compelled me to sell a useful member of society, 

x fn conclusion, I would say to every youth, beware of the 
gambling board! BEWARE OF PLYING FOR AMUSEMENT! 


Ir 18 THE FIRST STEP TOWARD RUIN! 


He was sorry he had not $15 to loan me—xaid 


| 

| 

should Ido it? T had never pawned an article in my iife. 1) 
| 

that garment. | 


he would help me dispose of it. With him T went to a pawn- 

I laid out three dollars | 
in necessaries, and sent them home. My gambling friend stilt = 
“E——R 
large game of Faro this evening,” and asked me to go there 
with him. I went. There was no one at play when we en- 
tered. My friend proposed to open a little game of Faro, at 
ten cents acheck, $2,50 capital in bank. I played. In half 
an hour he had fleeced me of every cent. I went home. It 
was night. I stole into the house with a careful step, vet my 
mother heard She spoke. 
she was near the tomh. 
bed-side. 


broker, who gave me money for it. 
kept with me. 


.” he remarked, “has a very FOR THE CASKET. 


ISSALINE. 


BY C. B. GILLESPIE. 
Where the beech o’erhangs the river, 
Where the wild tlow’r comes and goes. 
Where the forest green leaves quiver, 
Her hollow voice told me 
She asked me to Come and sit by her 
She wished to converse I asked to be 
But ob! what a 
There my inva- 
lid brother told me he had received a letter from a friend 
who promised to send $20 the next day to supply the wants 
of his mother and himself. Next morning 1 watched for 
the letter. My sick brother permitted me to open 
it—take five dollars therefrom to purchase the necessaries re- 
quired, and then to bring him the remainder. I made the 
purchase, and then thought I would get the balance changed 
to silver. I stepped into a store. The merchant could not 
change the money. Whom should I meet there but the Al- 
derman. He was very kind—told me he could get me accom- 
modated. ‘Faking my arm he led me to E R———'s 
room. We found him seated at his table, pushing the cards 
out of his box, apparently for amusement. He said he would 
accommodate me if possitle. Throwing open the lid of his 
box, he said he found there only $3,75in silver. “I will give 
you a deal,” said he, “and you can win the silver, or lose the 
$1,25; then [can make change.” 1 commenced playing, and 
soon lost the $1,25, and then asked him for the change. He 
“Win 


me. W here the limpid water tows; 


There we met, and there we parted, 
There I 


There each flower and leaf imparted 


with me. bound her soul to mine; 
She excused me. 


I hastened to my room. 


excused till next day. 

look she gave me! Words of love to Issaline. 

Where we summer birds are singing 
In the greenwood deep and dim, 

It came. Where the busy squirrel’s springing 
Frisking on the bending liub; 

There we roam'd through wild-wood bow'rs 
In our happy youthful tine, 

There L spent life's sweetest hours, 
Arm in arm with Issaline. 


Where the wild flowers grow the brightest, 
W here on the stream the shadows wave, 





Where the summer breeze is lightest, 
There is now her lonely grave; 
Green.'s the turf above her lying, 
Shrouding all that was divine, 
Above her there a beech tree sighing, - 
Bears the name of Issaline 
BUTLER, Pa. 











threw it out, but, in counting it, made fifty cents over. 


Atter some further con- | 


: ; Sy . 4 
and who are uphel lin society, as GENTLEMANLY SPORTS- their own consent, so he finally agreed to take them through 


ow horseback, as far as Fort Smith. The horses were accord- 


ingly equipped, and the General, with his negro, the French- 
man aad the Yankee, at length set out—making quite a re- 
spectable looking caravan, for the Arkansas wilderness. 

Ere they mounted, however, the General began running his 
“soft sawder” on the Yankee, about the many advantages he 
possessed over multitudes of the southern people, which were 
no other, than being sufficient in strength to answer as his 
own packhorse, and though he might have bushels of wooden 
nutmegs, and horn gunflints, to pack throughout the state, he 
could always accommodate himself. 

The Yankee felt somewhat chagrined at the General's in- 
sinuation, for fear that the Frenchman might consider him a 
man of that character. After their leaving, the General still 
caused Jonathan no small uneasiness, by his continued attacks 
upon his nativity, &c. 











The Frenchmen soon discovered the 
annoyance the Geuveral was giving the Yankee, and insisted 


he > ‘ j “o i } es ; 
| “iat he was too hard,in accusing his honest friend of having 


to do with anything of so base acharacter. At this, the Gen- 
eral laughed, and told him his accusations were no ways erro- 
neous. The Yankee ground his teeth, and remarked, “Its 
turnal well for you, that [ aint at hum, forif I was [’d give it 
to ye, darn quick, tew.” 

“Don't you see,” said the General, turning to the French- 
man, with an insinuating glance, “Monsieur believes it too 
true to be a joke.” Atthis the Frenchman assured the sir 
foot down-easter that he, the General, only jested. 

“You are as much mistaken,” replied the General, “as it 
I never accuse # man but what f 
am willing to back my accusation with my money; and I will 
bet you a hundred dollars, that to search the Yankee’s saddle 
bags, you will find, at least one hundred hors gun flints, and 
asmany wooden nutmegs.” 


you had barnt your finger. 


“I bette you five hundred dollare,” said the Frenchman, 
“that my friend carry no woode nutmeg nor no gunfiint in his 
| von leetle saddle bag.” 








“fT take all such bets,” replied the General, turning to cufls 
—who was showing his ivorys, and placing the above named 
sum ia bishand. This was immediately covered by the French 


ttle the 
tis 


man, while the Yankee dismounted, and prepared to s¢ 
matter by uuloading his saddle bags 
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For some mowents all gathered around in breathless silence, 
when the Yankee, to his great astonishment, drew forth the 
above named articles. 

“Well, you see I have won,” continued the General, while 
cufly roared, and capered about with delight, showing the 
whole breadth of his whites—his eyes opening to an extraor- 
dinary magnitude, and his nose flattened like a viper—cry- 
ing— 

“You didn’t catch de Gineral, dis ar’ time, gosh a mighty! 
wid dem ar’ horn gun flints.” 

“What have you to do with it, you tarnal black nigger 
you?” cried Jonathan, turning to him with a furious look. 

; “Why, you see, I is de Gineral’s aid de-camp, in holding de 
stakes, in dis ar’ special game;” at the same time he handed 
them over to his master, with a chuckling laugh. 

The losing party saw the deception of the trick, and ap- 
peared doubly anxious to facilitate their journey. 


The General was none the less merry for having won their | 


money, and occasionally langhed over it, saying he had mere- 
ly made his expenses, whereas he had thought to have made 
some several thousand dollars. 


The Frenchman sighed, and said he thought it “von vaire | 


expensive countree.” 

The General, however, assured him that he should have a 
chance to win back his money, so soon as he should feel dis- 
posed, by any other game, he, or his down East friend should 
think proper to select. 

Monsieur said that he only knew one, which was the French 
game VINGT-UN, or twenty-one. 


The General replied that that was one of his strongest | 


frames, and that so soon as they could make themselves com- 


fortably situated, as to their lodgings, they would have al 


friendly touch of it. 

Arriving at a hotel where they intended to pass the night, 
the Frenchman and his companion having determined not to 
proceed any farther with the General, made their intentions 
known to him; stating, as a reason, that the friend whom they 
sought was on a tour to the South, and that on the first oppor- 
tunity they should embark on a boat for Natchez. 

The General said he thought they would have a very pleas- 
ant trip, and that he would dispatch his servant home with 
his horses and accompany them. This was certainly, any- 
thing but agreeable; but as there was no help for it, our trav- 
eling friends thought proper to assent. 

The water at this time being low, it was proposed by the 
General, that a small flat boat should be procured, which 
would be very advantageous, as he and the Frenchman could 
play at their favorite game of twenty-one, while the down- 
Easter and the landlord, whom the General persuaded to go 
along, should manage the boat. 


. . . | 
This, accordingly, being acceded to, the boat was soon un- 


der way. Scarcely had they left the shore, ere the General, 
eager for the game, gave the French gentleman a hint to that 
effect—and they were soon in full blast,—the Frenchman ta- 
king the deal, the General betting high, and losing. Night 
setting in they concluded to lay to, and dispense with the game 
until morning. 

The next day, while lying at the shore, they resumed their 
play—the General still losing the most important bets. At 
last he proposed a change of deal. Monsieur assured him he 
could only play his game one way, and that was to deal. A- 
gain they played on for a time, when the General, appearing 
to get out of patience, insisted the GAME should be changed, 
as he was over a thousand dollars the loser. 

Monsieur said that he thought it an unfair request, as he had 
frequently said he knew no other game. 


‘The General still pressed his suit, and said he was willing to | 


leave it to their host, whether, or no, it was not right, that he 
should give him a chance to win back his money. The host 
being a staunch friend of the General, of course decided in 
his favor. 

By this time all was ready for their morning departure, and 
Monsieur, thinking he might come out second best, was anx- 
ious to leave; but the General declared that his game MUST 
be played, without any farther delay — 

“Vel den, Monsieur,” whined the other, “you shail propose 
your game—yvot for is it?” 
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ring the Frenchman to say whether they were open, or shut. 
Monsieur hardly knowing what to make of it, said, “open.” 
“How much will you bet?” asked the General. 
“Suppose me bette you von leetle hundred dollare.”’ 
“Done!” said the General, at the same time showing the as- 
tonished Frenchman his closed hands, “I am very sorry to 
i form you, that you have lost,” and a smile of peculiar mean- 
ing, played around his mouth. 
“Ah! sacre! me shall nevare no understand von such gamee 
Generale?” 





“Must understand it, by Jupiter!” thundered the General, 
once more placing his hands behind him. 

The Frenchman guessed again, and lost, of course. This 
| was repeated several times, until Monsieur declared he conld 


| no longer play. 


| «Produce a substitute, then!’ cried the General, “by thun- 
| der! this MusT be played!” 

Monsieur then referred him to his worthy friend, the Yan- 
kee—who, being called upon, proposed that he should be, al- 
| ternate ly, entitled to the privilege of secreting his hands. But 
the General soon gave him to understend that this game could 
only be played ONE WAY—at the same time telling the land- 
lord he might as well station himself on shore with his rifle, as 


he intended there should be very little equivocation in his ga- 


ming transactions. 


The Yankee—finding that he was determined not to give 
him a fair chance--proposed that the other should bet two to 


his one. The General laughed at his simple proposition, and 





readily consented, provided the Yankee woul: agree to let him 


name the amount, which was also conceded. 
interesting. 


ready to obey the slightest command of the General. At the 
stern of the boat stood Monsieur, with a pale cheek, and feel- 
ings that can be better imagined than described, as he thought 
of the termination of a game which would, in all probability, 
end, by leaving him and his heirs several thousand dollars mi- 
nus. A little distance in front of him stood the General and 
the Yankee—the former cool and collected—the latter exhib- 
iting much uneasiness; which was particularly perceptible in 
his bloodless, quivering lips—and he seemed half inclined to 
“back out.”” A few oaths, however, from his dreaded antago- 
nist, finally nerved him to the “sticking point,” which was 
made manifest by his saying— 

“I guess I'm jest about as ready as I ever will be, Gineral— 
so, how much do you think I ought to bet?’ Don’t be gitin’ it 
tew high, now, cause you see, Gineral, you'll have to bet me 
tew to one.” 

“O, that matters not, my dear fellow,” said the other, ‘we 
Arkansas Generals only play for amusement; and so, merely 
to make the game interesting, my larkey, I will try you with 
two thousand dollars.” 

“Wal, Gineral, seein’ its you, and only for amusement, tew, 
jest lay down them are four thousand of yourn, and I'll try 
and raise the half on’t.” 

The General accordingly laid down his four thousand on the 
boat, while the Yankee placed his two thousand in compan- 
ionship. 

“Now, Mister Gineral,” said Jonathan, ‘jest hide them are 
hands of yourn, and speak it all right out, plain—so I shan't 


, 


make no mistake.’ 











The General cast his eye towards the landlord—winked— 





placed his hands behind him, and then, in a low, distinct voice, 
! . ” 
i said, “OPEN, OR SHUT? 


The Yankee looked at him steadily for some moments with- | 


out moving a muscle of his face, as though, by some intuition, 
| he was about to divine the certain position of his hands— 
| when, with a motion, quick as lightning, he drove his brawney 
fist fullbetween the eyes of the other; which had no sooner 

| taken effect than he was lying prostrate upon the deck. 
“Open! by gosh,” cried the Yankee, as he saw the other's 
| hands flying through the air—at the same time snatching the 
| money, cramming it into his pocket and hurling the straight- 
ened body of the General on to the shore; then giving the 
boat a sudden shove by means of a pole, he and his French 





| ' & j : 
| companion—to the great discomfiture of their enemies—were 


“My game,” replied the General, is “DEAD OPEN AND! soon gliding down the stream. 


SHUT.” 

“Vat for you say Generale? me no understand you sare. Is 
it von dead open and shut vith von card? eh!” 

“Open and shut with every thing else BUT cards;” said the 
General, with a coarse laugh. ‘1 will give you an example.” 


“Fire!” roared out the General, at the top of his lungs, as 
soon as he could regain his feet and turn to his host—*fire! 
[tell you; you stupid fool! Blaze away! blow out that infer- 
nal Yankee’s brains; he’s not fit for dog meat!” 

The frightened host endeavored to obey, but it was no go; 


About thirty yards from the boat, perched upon | ply—a naked, ghastly grin. 


}astump, with a long rifle in his hands, was their worthy host, | 


We then placed himself in an attitude to explain his game,; the more he tried to shoot, the more he couldn't; while. to 
Which was done, by placing his hands behind him, and requi-| complete their chagrin and add to their vexation, the voice of 
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| 


' are the strains of melody which ravished our ear? 





| 





— 


the Yankee—in the real nasal twang—was heard calling out, 

“I say, Gineral, this ere’s putty considerable kind of a slick 
game of amusement, ain't it? ‘Tell that are chap on the stump 
to blaze away; keep tellin’ him so—hborn gun flints are raa} 
slick things to shoot with, ain’t they, Gineral?” 

“I give it up,” said the General, with an oath; “that cussed 
Yankee has beat my game, ‘dead open and shut,’ by loading 
ny gun with wooden nutmegs, and putting in horn gun flints 
by way of a priming,” 

“I say, Gineral,” called out the Yankee again, with a hear- 
ty laugh—placing his thumb to his nose and giving his fingers 
a few extra flourishes—“I say, Gineral, jest give my respects 
to that are nigger of your'a, and don’t get to playin’ none of 
your ‘dead open and shuts’ witha Yankee again ;’’ and he ad- 
ded to the flourish of his fingers by giving his other arm the 
motion of turning a crank, and keeping time by moving his 
right foot up and down as long as he was in sight. 

Until the day of the General’s death no greater chastise- 
ment could have been inflicted upon him, than to simply say — 
“horn gun flints’—“wooden 


nutmegs”—“big Yankee”— 
“French gentleman,” 


or, “DEAD OPEN AND SHUT!” 


Gews of Beauty. 
REFLECTIONS. 

Could we draw back the covering of the tomb—could we 
see what those are now who once were mortals—Oh! how 
would it surprise and grieve us to behold the prodigious trans- 
formation that has taken place in every individual—grieve us 





; to see the dishonor done to our nature in general, within 


| these subteraneous bodyments——here the sweet and winning 
| To a northern traveler this scene would have been highly | 

| 

| 


aspect, that wore perpetually an atiracting smile, grins horri- 
The eye that outshone the dia- 
mond’s lustre, and glanced its lovely lightning into the most 
guarded heart—alas! where is it? How are all of those radi- 
ant glories totally eclipsed? That language that once com- 
manded all the charms of harmony, and all the powers of el- 
oquence, in this strange land has forgotten its cunning. Where 
Where 
the flow of persuasion which carried captive our judgments? 
The great master of language and of song is become silent as 
the night which surrounds him. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE HEART.—Once came the loving 
Genius of the human race to Jupiter and prayed “Father give 
tomen 2 better language. They have only words to express 
‘Have I not given them tears?” said Ju- 
piter, ‘tears of joy, tears of sorrow, tears of love?” The 
Genius replied, “Tears do not speak all the heart. Father 
give them another speech, that they may utter their infinite 
longings—may paint the lingering light of the morning star of 
childhood—or the rosy down of youth, or the golden glow of 
the life to come, shed on the clouds before them, after the sun 
has set. Give them a language of the heart, my father."— 
Then Jupiter heard amid the melody of the spheres, the Muse 
of Song approach. He beckoned to him and said:—“Go unto 
men and teach them thy language.” The Muse of Song 
came down to Men and taught them Music, and from that 
time the heart could speak.—_[GERMAN OF RICHTER. 


” 


joy, grief or love. 


A BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 

Go out beneath the arched heavens in.night’s profound 
gloom, and say, if you can ‘THERE IS No Gop!” Pronounce 
that dreadful blasphemy, and each star above you will re- 
proach your unbroken darkness of intellect; every voice that 
floats upon the night winds, will bewail your utter hopeless- 
ness and despair! Is there no God? Who, then, unrolled 
the blue scroll, and threw upon its high frontispiece the legi- 
‘ble gleamings of immortality? Who fashioned this green 
earth with its perpetual rolling waters, and its wide expanse 
of islands and of main? Who settled the foundations of the 
mountains?) Who paved the heavens with clouds, and at- 
tuned, amid the clamor of. storms, the voice of thunders, and 
unchained lightnings that linger and lurk, and flash in their 
gloom? Who gave to the eagle a safe eyrie where the tem- 
pests dwell and beat the strongest, and to the dove a tranquil 
abode amid the forests that echo to the minstrelsy of her 
moan? 

Who made THEE, O man! with thy perfected elegance of 
intellect and form? Who made the light pleasant to thee, 
and the darkness a covering and a herald to the first beautiful 
flashes of the morning? Who gave thee that matchless syin- 
metry of sinew and lip? That regular flowing passion of am- 
bition and Love? NoGop? And yet the thunder of heaven 
and the waters of the earth are calm! Is there no lightning, 
that heaven is not avenged? Are there no floods, that man 
is not swept under a deluge? 
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THE LIEUTENAT'’S STORY; 
OR, THE CONDEMNED SOLDIER'S LAST HOUR. | 
A TALE OF THE FLORIDA WAR. j 
- “take him hence; 

The world shail not save.” 


In the spring of the year 183-, I was stationed with my 
comp uny in Florida, where we daily expected an attack froma | 
bedy of Indians, who had completely surrounded us, though | 
heep ng at a respectful distance. Ourdangerous posit.on ren- | 
dered it imperative that the outposts should be secured by an | 
unusually strong guard ; and at ove point, more exposed than | 
the rest, picked men were placed, of tried fidelity and firm- 


ness, upon whom the safety of the camp mainly depended. 


It was past twelve at night, and the stars which a few hours 
before had decked the sky in glowing splendor, were now ob- 
sucred by flitting clouds that foretold a storm. Not being able 
to sleep, I rose from my bed, threw my cloak aroun! myself, | 
and sallied out. ‘The garrison was hushed in utter silence—a 
s.le: ce whose intensity was painful, and well I wot, that with- | 
god. 

The fort iiself was a crazy affair, very much dilapidated, and 


in the fort were many eyes that courted the sleepy 


has since gone to decay, and at the pe riod of the commence- 
ment of my stery, could have afforded us but slight protection 
against the vigorous onset of a determined foe. Soon after 
emerging from my quarters, I encountered the Major, who, 
being somewhat anxious about our situation, and withal wake- 
ful, had come out, like myself, for anocturnal ramvle. We 
had been sauntering about for some litile time, occasionally 
conversing in an under tone, and were approaching a detec- | 
tive place in the pickets near the south-west angle, when a 
vell, such as [ never heard before, and never wish to hear 
again, broke upon the stillness of the night, not a hundred feet 
from our position, with most terrifying effect. The Major ex- 
clainked—“Some poor fellow bas been killed, and that is the 
shout of victory; 
in the direction from which the yell proceeded, where we 


” 


and both of us ran quickly to the pickets, 
knew a sentinel had been posted. Here we found poor Ed- 
wards crouched in a sitting position, his eyes closed, not in 
death, but sleep, and about four inches above his head was a 
tomahawk, deeply imbedded in a picket. 

“Would it had not missed its mark,” said the Major, taking 
the musket softly from the sleeper’s hand, and laying it aside. 
‘Lieutenant, call the officer of the guard.” 

I will not attempt to portray the agony of mind which he 
suffeved; his trial came on next, and he was brought forward. 

W here was the martial air which had always distinguished 
him among his comrades? Instead of being the hearty, robust 
soldier that he was a few hours before, you would have judged 
that he was risen from a sick bed. 

His doom was sealed; and he heard his sentence, that he 
was to be shot the next morning at sunrise, without the slight- 
est agitation, and when the order to “remove the prisoner,” 
struck his ear, he rcsumed his place between the guards, and 
stroce haughtily away. About one o'clock, P. M., the officer 
of the guard informed me that Edwards expressed a desire to 
see me before his execution. I immediately repaired to the 
ol! block-house sal in a moment was with the prisoner. 

“Well, Edwards, lam grieved to my inmost soul to see you 
here, condemned to die, and yet soyoung. Itis hard, very 
hard, but Iam constiained to confess the justness of your sen- 
tence.’ : 

“I know it; Lam justly condemned, and am willing to expi- 
ate my crime with my life—but let that pass. I have sent for 
you in the hope that you will grant me a favor.” 

“Name it, Edwards, for I will cheerfully and faiihfully exe- 
cute any reasonable commission you may entrust to my care.” 

After expressing his gratitude for my compliance, he began 
his story nearly after the following manner: 

“I was borm in Beston, Massachusetts, and until I had 
reached my seventeenth year, my life passed as happily as nat- 
wrally joyous spirits and the indulgence of afffuent parenis 
could make it. 

“About that period, I formed an acquaintance with a beau- 
tiful girl, nearly one year younger than myself, and ere many 
months had passed away, we were tenderly and devotedly at- 
tached to each other. At length soon after attaining my eigh- 
te-nth year, we were clandestinely marvied; but our happi- 
ness was of short duration. My marriage was discovered by 
“1y parents; 1 was sent to sea; the vessel was wreeked and I 
returned home; but my wife was gone, no one knew whither 
My father would storm and rave and beg me not to = 


4s 
ention 





| 
| 
| 


| pier auspices. 


| receive my eternal discharge. 











her name. Her parents had removed to parts unknown, and 
all my efforts to ascertain her residence or her fate, proved ut- 
terly abortive. 

“Nearly two years had elapsed, without affording any clue 
to the fate of my lost treasure. I became taciturn and unhap- 
py, and at length enlisted as a private soldier, under ————. 
No matter; it will soon be over. 

“fT wish to commit this package to your care, and when I 
am laid beneath the turf, should pleasure or duty lead you to 
New Englaud, will you, if possible, seek out Ellen, and give it 
to her? 

“Only a week since, I received a letter from her, informing 
me that she was residing with her uncle, that her parents were 
both dead, bequeathing ker all their property, and asking me 
the most practicable mode for obtaining my discharge, as she 
doubted not her ability to procure it for me, It was only yes- 
terday I was indulging the pleasing hope that before many 
months should roll away, we should again be united under hap- 
Poor girl! she little thinks how soon I am to 
If you please, sir, do but tell 
her that I was killed in an engagement, or any thing but 1u dis- 
grace.” 

I promised him that she should not know it. 

Then drawing a miniature from his bosom he continued: 

‘-] wish to give you this also, when my last moment arrives; 
until that tine I desire to wear it next my heart. My con- 
duct may appear to be the result of weakness, but it is my last 
whim, aad may | hope that you will indulge it!” 

I promised to do all he desired, and asked him if he had 
anything further to request before he should be led to execu- 
tion. 

“No, that is all, God bless youfor your kindness, and I—” 
but he could say no more, and as he grasped my hand, the big 
tears fell hot and fast upon it. I hastily left the prison, my 
heart in agony for the untimely end’of the wretched man. 

As I left the block-house, I heard a tremendous shout, and 
soon learned that Capt. C—, had forced his way through the 
kvy- 
ery eye was lighted up with joy, at the prospect of a speedy 


enemy, and had just entered the fort with his command. 
relief from this station. Yes, by the next moon we should be 
all on the march, and the old fort would again be lonely and 
Did I say all? 


and his name be forgotten. 


deserted, No, the bones of one must lie here 

There would be none to mourn. 
All must feel that he deserved the fate he suffered, yet still we 
might pity him. 

1 had just paid my respects to the late General, but had 
again returned to my quarters with a heavy heart, when the 
orderly sergeant presented himself for orders for the morrow, 
and I then recollected that it was our company who were to 
furnish the execution party, that should send their comrade to 
the presence of his God. 

Recollecting myself, I gave the necessary orders, and had 
carefully laid aside the package entrusted to my care, when I 
q, -——————_ 


I hastened to his quarters, and found 


was informed that Gen. , desired my attendance 


upon him immediately. 
with Gen. B 


him in earnest conversation aud other 


officers. I only overheard the words, “he must die,” 


Gen. G—— 


the guard to-morrow. 


whe n 





turning towards me, asked if I was officer of 
On my replying in the affirmative, he 
directed me to have everything properly arranged for the ex- 
ecution, dismissing me with the simple remark, ‘that’s all!’ 

all.” 


while basking tn the sunshine of prosperity our- 


“That’s 


of others, 


How very little do we appreciate the words 


selves. 

I passed a sleepless night, and experienced a great relief, 
when I heard the first call for reveille. The sun rose bril- 
liantly, not a cloud obscured the heavens, not even a zephyr 
lurked among the forest leaves; nature was hushed as if in 
breathless silence of the musket’s report that was to hurry a 
troubled soul into cternity. 

But our duty was before us; the hour of execution had ar- 
Of all the actors 
in that sad scene, no one seemed more composed than poor 
Edwards. 


rived, and the criminal was brought forth. 


He was dressed in Knen pants of snowy whiteness, 
white stockings, and black pumps and shirt elegantly wrought 
by the delicate fingers of his wife. Alas! how little did she 
dream that it was te become his shroud! We wore no cap or 
jacket, and his dark clustering hair, overhanging his noble 
forehead, looked as if it belonged to some bright maiden. 

Motioning me to his site, he drew the miniature from his 
bosom, taking one last fond look, pressed it to his lips, and 
turning away, to conceal his tears, placed itin my hands. 

I heard a deep sigh, but when he turned his face again to- 





wards me, all was calm 


“Now sir, lam ready.” He started 





a 


at the sight of his coffin, but it was momentary; and kneeling 
upon it, he was asked if he wanted anything further. ‘No- 
thing save that you will take sure aim,” was the reply. The 
execution Cetail took its position, and Captain D step- 
ped forward, and whispered a few words to each of the men 
composing it, which I could not hear. Choking with emotion, 
I gave the command, “ready, aim, fire,” and the discharge 


followed, but not at the heart of poor Edwards, for instantly 





after the report the words, “You are pardoned, Edwards,” 
broke forth close to my position; and turning, [met the cheer- 
ful look of Gen. G- 





Soon after Gen. G-— 





had arrived in the fort on the day 
previous to the exestition, he learned that one of the garrison 
was condemned to die; and calling the officers together for 
consultation upon the subject, finally determined to pardon 
Edwards, in consideration of the previous good character ot 
the latter, but concealed his intention from every one except 
Capt. D , who at the moment of execution, as directed 
by the General, directed the con- 


each man to aim above 


demned man’s head. 


The scene of unbounded rejoicing that spread throughout 
the garrison on the announcement of the pardon, exceeds my 
powers of description. None wore a happier countenance 
than Henry Edwards; he had been a great favorite with all, 
and ever after proved a valuable soldier, indeed Gen, G-——— 
once remarked that there was not a better officer in his regi- 
ment, than Sergeant Edwards. 


It was nearly six years after the occurrence of these events 
and my health having become impaired by long service in a 
climate unsuited to my constitution, F obtained a “leave of ab- 
sence,” and went to Boston to reside two or three months 
During my stay in that city, | made diligent inquiry after Ed- 
wards, whose enlistment had expired, and who, as I under- 
stood from Gen. G-———, resided in Charlestown; but for a 
long time I could Tearn nothing about him. 


At length, as I strolled about the city one day, accompanied 
by a friend, I stepped into a shop to make some trifling pur- 
chases, and soon after entering, I observed a very gentlemanly 
man, whose countenance seemed familiar to me, but my eye 
rested on him only fora moment, as my attention was called 
to other objects. 


Presently my friend exclaimed, Why what the deuce does 
the fellow want? He looks as though he was going to jump 
through one or the other of us.” 1 was ready to deliver a 
homily against impudence in general, and him in particular, 
when he surprised me with, “Yes, it is—no—but it is,” and be- 
fore I could utter a word, he had grasped my hand, and given 
it such a squeeze as brought the tears into my eyes. 

“Well, well, this may be excessively agreeable to you, but 
itis not to me.” 

“Is this Lieutenant : 3d 
“Yes, who are you, sir?” 


“You don't know me? Well, that’s the best thing I've 
heard ina month. My name sir,is Henry Edwards. Why, 
have been looking for you these three weeks, having by acci- 
Now, 


Lieutenant, your friend must excuse you; and you must ac- 
company me to my house immediately. 


dent learned that you were expected to visit this city. 


My dear Ellen hes 
as one of na- 
ture’s own noblemen, whom she cannot entertain too cour- 


long since learned to esteem Lieutenant - 


teously, and for whose friendship to her husband she can ney- 
er be sufliciently grateful.” 

I must acknowledge that I was extremely delighted to meet 
Mr. Edwards, and without a moment's hesitation proceeded 
with hun to his house. 

The reception given me by his beautiful and accomplished 
lady, was such as one might expect that an elegant and re- 
fined woman would bestow on a valued friend. 

During my sojourn in Boston, { was a welcome guest in the 
family of Mr. Edwards. Evheriting a large estate from his 
father who deceased sume two years ago, he lived ina style of 
easy independence, surrounded by every comfort, and many 
of the luxuries of hfe; and it was with heartfelt regret that 
on the expiration of my leave of absence, I was obliged to 
leave this hospitable mansion, and rejoin my regiment in the 
regions of the wild West. 








A son of the Emerald Isle, meeting a countryman whose 
face was not perfectly remembered, after saluting him most 
cordially, inquired bis name. Walsh,” said the other.— 
“Walsh, Walsh,” said Paddy, “are you from Dub}in? 
two OULD MaIps there of that name, 
YOUR MOTHER?” 


Iknew 
WAS EITHER cr Ft 
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FOR THE CASKET. 
GENIUS. 

They tell me when music harmoniously swells 

With its deep tones of magical art, 
It speaks in the lyre, that weaves a spell 

All gloriously round my heart; 
And that it breaths in a thrilling song, 

"Mid the starry train, where the beautiful throng. 


They tell me the gifted of earth alone 
Feel the power of its heaven wrought sway— 
That it makes bright forms from the shapeless stone, 
And li¥e in the Poet's lay; 
And borrows the hue of the sapphiric sky, 
And marks each flower with its gorgeous dye. 


It dwells not alone in courtly halls, 
Where the splendor of wealth doth shine: 

Where the ancestral pomp of bannered walls 
Tells the might of a royal line— 

The heart of the peasant hath felt its flame, 
And the child of want won a wreath of fame. 


It comes as soft as the gentle wind, 
That would lull the waves to sleep,— 

Or rushes wild, o’er the human mind, 
As the mountain’s torrents leap: 

And it throws its light on the lip, and brow, 
And souls to its inspirations bow. 


When the glowing tones of Orators thrill, 
And chain the enraptured ear— 

And the charm of eloquence binds the will, 
And starts the unbidden tear— 

It wakes its proudest, loftiest strain, 
And shadows forth its immortal reign. 


O, Llearned to love it—not from lore, 
To cull by the lamp’s pale light, 
Pondering the tones of science o’er 
Through the lonely watch of night:— 
I caught its impress from Nature's look— 
‘Lhe wild bird’s lay, and the babbling brook. 


And I feel its glow at evening’s hour, 
As the breeze in wandering glee 

Dances lightly o’er each faded flower, 
And sports it along the sea; 

When the crimson light, of ihe distant west, 
On the smiling woods and mountains rest. 


And they deem its form, a form of light— 
That it links us with beings afar, 
And they say when the stars are shining bright, 
That its mystical spirit is there; 
That the gift of genius, to mortal was given, 
To mingle his thoughts with the concourse of heaven. 











ROSA. 
LEXINGTON, Ky. 
Pews tens. 
IMPORTANT FROM Mextco.—Dates of the 25th March, 


from Vera Cruz, were received at Pensacola on the evening 
of the 29th ult., by which we learn that the Mexican Govern- 
ment has refused to.receive Mr. SuipELu in his full official 
capacity, and that he has demanded his passports, with the 
intention of immediately returning to the United States. 

Despatches were received and forwarded to Washington by 
special express. Troops were to be marched to the Texan 
frontier, to strengthen the Mexican force already there. A 
part of the Army of the North, under General Ampudia, had 
revolted, and about one thousand men had refused, any longer 
to follow his standard. 

THE CASE OF TIRRELL.—Tirrell, it appears from a Boston 
paper, has confessed the murder of Mrs. Bickford, The con- 
fession was made to his wife, and she, on being informed by 
officer Whipple that no information from her regarding her 
husband, could be used against him, stated the horrible fact, 
Upon being asked how he appeared, she replied that she 
could not describe his iooks—they were unlike anything she 
ever saw in man; and that she could not describe her own 
emotions when he admitted the dreadful trath. 

Trinity Cuurcn.—After years of excitement, and law 
suits, concerning the ownership of Trinity Church, New York, 
people have at last found out that it belongs to nobody, save 
the veritable State of New York. It is worth some thirty-five 


BoGus DrALERS ARRESTED.—E: V. Root and L. W. 
Browning, were arrested in this city on the 10th inst., and 
brought before his honor, the Mayor, on a charge of making 
and selling Bogus money. After a hearing they were required 
to find bail in the sum of three thousand dollars to appear be- 
fore his honor, on Monday, at 3 o'clock P. M., for further ex- 
amination. 


Pena I[reEmMs.—Mike Walsh is permitted to remain in his 


cell. He lies in his bed most of his time, smoking cigars, and 
has a temporary desk fitted up by his side, on which he writes 
his editorvals for the Subterranean. Mason is in the next cell 
to him, Madame Costello, if she has the prison dress on 
manages to cover it in a most ingenious manner. 

THE Aprit Eciipse.—Sillman’s Journal gives the following 
account of the eclipse of the Sun, which will commencea few 
minutes before 11, A. M.:— 

It will be the last large eclipse that willbe visible to us for 
upwards of eight years, and the last that will be total in this 
vicinity until August 7th, 1859. The duration 
eclipse on the earth, will be 3h. 344., and 
path about 9000 miles. 


of the central 
at the length of its 
For thirteen minutes after the begin- 
ning, and about seventeen miautes before the end, of the eciipse 
or for about halfan hour only, it will be anular; during the re- 
mainder of the time, or for upwards of three hours, it will be 
total, but so small is the extent of LAND whtch the eclipse will 
be central, and so narrow the shadow of the moon, that Sauga } 
la Grands, a town on the north side of the island of Cuba, ap- 
pears to be the ouly place of importance on the earth, that 
will see a total eclipse. During the remainder of the present 
century, there will be but five eclipses central in any part of 
the Atlantic States, viz: those of May 25,1854, and Septem- 
ber 29th, 1875, annular in Massachusetts, and that of October 
19, 1865 in the Carolinas, whilst those of August 7, 1869, and 
May 28, 1900, will be totalin North Carolina and Virginia. 





‘ 
AN ImMporTANT Discovery.—A Belgian savant has just | 
discovered that eclectric light, directed on the human body, | 
makes it so diaphanous as to enable the arteries. veins and | 


nerves to be seen at work, and their action to be studied. } 





Sptcings, 


A schoolmaster who resides within ten miles of N 





,in 
Norfolk, having by his exertions in the school room made 
himself rather thirsty, opened his desk to refresh himself with 
an apple, which he had, not long before, deposited there. To 
his disappointment it was gone. Conjecturing that his wife 
had purloined it, he instantly despatched to her the following: 





“Your mother Eve an apple stole 


But ate it not alone; 


She gave a part to that dear soul 
Of whom she was the bone. 

I'd have my Eve at least as kind; 
I therefore beg dear Madam, 

You will another apple find, 
And send it to your Adam.” 

Loo« a here, Clem., says the Reveille, you is considered a 
fast niggah; splain to dis child why de captain ob de steam- 
boat Potosi is like a MEADOW in pickle. ‘Kase he’s green.” 
“Ah, ah, yah! de Lord! Fve gotyou dar, niggah.” “Well, 
spread yourselfon de question; why is he?” “Kase he’s a 


give us your hand 
| 


| “What brought you here, my friend?” 


~* 

Some time since, says a Baltimore paper, a ship owner, in 
getting away a vessel, had considerable trouble with one of his 
men by the name of Cain or Kane, who had got rather top 
heavy on his adwance wages. After the vessel had accomplish- 
ed her voyage, on settling with the crew, it came to this 
man’s turn for settlement. “What name?’ asked the mer- 
chant. “Cain, sir,” was the reply. “What!” rejoined the 
merchant, ‘are you the man who slew his brother?” “No, 
sir,” was the ready and witty reply of Jack, giving his trow- 
sera hitch, with a knowing wink—“I AM THE MAN WHO WAS 
SLEWED, 

An advertisement in the Times, the other day, announced 
for sale “a pony equipage, calculated to carry four persons of 
the most costly description.” It is certainly a great point in 
favor of this equippage that four individuals crammed into it 
would fairly come under the head of “persons of the most el- 
egant description.”—[ Punch. 


TeCato, the Censor, only repented of three things during 
his life—to heve gone by sea when he could have gone by 
land; to have passed a day inactive, and to have told a secret 
to his wife. Ofcourse he repented of the latter, if his wife 
was like some women we know of. Better to have published 
his sECRET at once, and had the credit of it. 

“Will you pay this bill, sir?” said atailor toa waggish 
fellow, who owed him a pretty long bill. “Do you owe any- 
thing, sir?” asked the wag. ‘No, sir,” said the tailor. “Then 
you can afford to wa't!” and offhe walked. A day or two af- 
terwards the tailor called again. Our wag was not at his wit's 
end yet; so, turning to his creditor, he said—Are you in 
debt toany body?” “Yes, sir,” said the tailor. “Well, why 
don’t you pay?” “I’ve not the money.” “That’s just my 
case, sir. Tam gladthat you can appreciate my condition: 


ed 


A good man was lately attempting the convertion of a con- 
vict, in one of our prisons, who had shown some signs which 
were considered hopeful. After a suitable opening, the in- 
structor, wishing to make his teachings appropriate, said— 
“Two sheriffs,” said 
the catchmen. “Ahem! yes—but—I mean—had intemper- 
ance anything to do with your misfortune?” 


convict, meekly, “they were both drunk.” 


“Yes,” said the 
The examiner 
passed on to the next hopeful subject. 
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Tuis paper will be issued every Wednesday, and will eom- 
rise two volumes per year, of over 200 pages each, with an 
index accompanying each volume—making it a desirable 
work for binding. 

The contents will be mostly or wholly original, from the 
pens of some of the best writers in the country, and will eon 
sist of 

POETRY, TALES, ESSAYS, &c. 
All of which shall bear a high moral and intellectual tone 


and the Editor pledges himself that nothing of an immoral ten- 
dency, nothing ofa partisan or sectarian nature, shall be ad- 


mitted. 
TERMS. 
1 year, single subscription, - - - - - - $200 
1 * Giite of Ove,- - ~ os « ss 2 Oe 
7“ id “ ten. ~ a a cy a 4 . 15 00 





SALT-MARSH! H-e-a-h, yah! dares an end to dat ’cientifit 
niggah.”” “Come here, you velvet headed blueskin, and let 
dis niggah knock de bref out of you anoder time. Why is 
de captain ob de TowA iike de ‘ditional story dar gwine to 
build on de Rebille offis?” 
“Ah—ah! out agin, niggah—all you genius waporated.— 
Kase he’s a More HOUSE! 


fea) 


you is no whar! 


“Kase he’s a growin’ concern.” — 
H-e-a-h, yah!—whew, go ’way. 


A Boston editor says a fortune of $40,000,000 has lately 
been left toaman named Jennings; the editor after due re- 
flection, is confident Jennings 18a relation of HIs. Should’nt 
wonder. 


A Tailor in New York advertises for ‘a number of THIN 
coat makers.” At the rate of wages paid there. we should 


suppose nearly all the coat makers would be THIN ones. 
I hate long stories, and short ears of corn, 
A costly farm-house and a shabby barn; 
More curs than pigs, no books, but many guns, 
Corned toes, tight boots, and paper duns. 
I hate tight lacing and loose conversation, 
Abundant gab, and little information; 
The fool who sings in bed, and snores in meeting, 
Who laughs while talking, and who talks while eating. 





or forty millions of dollars, Wonder if the State will get it? 


© 


All subscriptions invariably in advance. 
| The Editor will reside in Lawrenceburgh, Indiana, to whom 
| ullletters of business, all communications (post paid) and all 
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